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cannot " be seen through the mere medium of our
eyesight/' But from the very outset the new bard
was to deal wholly with impassioned spiritual life,
exalted into a sphere unoccupied except by rapture
and vision. You are to build, practically dictated
the Preface of " Philip van Artevelde," nothing but
comfortable two-storied villas, with all the modern
appliances. The architect of "Festus" comes,
raising none but pinnacled archangelic mansions
high in the unapparent. This was the note of the
amazement with which " Festus " was received in
1839. It bore a message of good tidings to spiritual
souls starving in a utilitarian desert. It lifted a
palm-tree, it unsealed a well in the arid flats of
common sense. We cannot, in the light of all that
has been written since, appreciate in the least
degree what " Festus " was to its earliest readers,
unless we bear this in mind. All the yearnings
for the unlimited, all thfe suppressed visions of
infinity, all who groped in darkness after the exces-
sive, and the impassioned, and the inconceivable,
gathered in tumult and joy to welcome this new
voice. James Montgomery wrote that, after reading
" Festus/' he felt as though he had been eating of
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil.

To realise what it was which hungry visionaries
found in the new poem, it is necessary to turn back to
what it was which was presented to them in 1839.
The first edition of " Festus " is a work of remark-
able interest. It is now very rare, and it may safely
be said that there is no volume which justifies more